FELIX WELTSCH

A Critical Optimist
(An essay on Edward BeneS as philosopher)

SOCRATES is rightly regarded as the prototype of a philosopher,
though he left no philosophical works behind, and though the
topics of his dialogues covered but a small portion of the
big philosophical problems. Nevertheless he lived, and what
is more he died, as a philosopher.

We call a philosopher not only a man who writes a philoso-
phical treatise but above all a man who lives and acts as
behoves a philosopher, that is to say anybody whose attitude
and conduct in life are based on a philosophical outlook
resulting from a philosophical method. Such a man does not
view the problems and events of his time and of life around
him as isolated phenomena, but as part of a whole; he does
his utmost to fathom their meaning, uncover their very last
mutual connections and build up his general outlook on life.
Once he has achieved that, he will live his life true to that
basic philosophy from which he will derive the principles of
his actions, regardless of the time-bound appearances and the
needs of the moment. It is a very simple principle by which
he establishes the connection between his actions and his
philosophy. The principle of Truth! He desires to see the
events of the day as they really are, not misshaped by prejudice
and unfalsified by illusion; only this way of reasoning gives
the philosopher a chance to establish a truthful connection
between the actual events and their metaphysical foundations.
It appears therefore that three principal elements constitute a
philosophical mind: a general outlook striving to grasp the
last inter-connections of the phenomena of life; secondly
preparedness to act in accordance with the principles rooted in
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